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HOW TO DO JUST AS. WE HAVE A MIND 
DO. | 


I once asked. a little girl which she had rather be, a 
bird or a little girl; she thought for a little while be- 
fore she made any reply... The birds were singing all 
around us in the pleasant. garden in which we were 
walking ; a pair of blue birds were building their nest 
in a tree; the little creatures seemed full of joy at their 
freedom. After some moments she replied, “I had 
rather be a bird.” 5 

‘““-Why had you rather be a bird? Is it because the 
birds sing?” 

** No, I can sing myself.” 

** Is it because they ean fly from place to place and 
far up in thesky?”  — 

“ No, it is not that; I can run fast enough.” 
VOL. XII. 9 
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98 HOW TO DO JUST AS WE HAVE A MIND TO. 

** Then what is it that you want to be a bird for ?” 

“ Because the birds do just as they have a mind to 
all the time,” said the child. 

Doubtless it is a pleasant thing to do just as one 
wishes to do,— to have no duty contrary to our will, 
and no will contrary to what seems to be our duty. 
How are we to attain this happiness? It is not impos- 
sible. 

I once visited a poor woman who had a disease of 
the spine, which made it impossible for her to lie down. 
She suffered pain almost all the time. All the rest she 
got was obtained by leaning on a table, and resting her 
head upon a pillow which was placed upon it, for she 
could not lie back in her rocking chair and get any 
sleep in this way, she had to stoop forward ‘all the 
time. Was this old lady unhappy or fretful? No; 
she was as contented and cheerful as any person I ever 
knew. She was fond of talking of her blessings, and 
her heart was full of gratitude to the kind friends who 
did what they could to relieve her sufferings. 

“How is it,” I said, “that you are so cheerful and 
happy while you are so afflicted ?” : 

“I was not always so,” she replied. ‘ When I was 
first seized with this disease I was very wretched, I 
strove against the will of God. After awhile I found 
that if the will of God went one way, and my will went 
another, I should never have any comfort, so I resolved 
that His, will: should be my will, and since that I have 
had great peace. 

I never forgot this lesson. This was the way I was 
to learn to do as I had a mind to do. I was to learn to 
acquiesce in the will of God. This old woman had 
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taught me that this was a possible thing, and where ~ 
that will seemed very hard. A friend once wrote me a 
letter in which was the following little anecdote, that 
came under his own personal observation. ‘He had 
been,’ he said, “ to a neighbouring city, to a convention 
of physicians from different parts of the Union. There 
were in that meeting, he said, deputies from twenty-one 
of the States, and they were about two hundred and 
fifty in number. There were men there from the bleak 
cold East, the sunny South, and the young strong West. 
They came together as brethren of the same profession, 
but strangers to each other. 

The first day of their mecting was disorderly. Each 
one wanted to have his own way, and do just as he had 
a mind to do, and have his plans adopted by the rest. 
As there can be but one perfect way, and as each one 
thought he knew it, and as all differed, there was nothing 
but confusion. Some began to doubt whether there 
was any quiet way of settling their difficulties. So they 
parted the first day. No one had his own way. 

During this time, however, the various members be- 
came acquainted with each other, and if they had had a 
wise, good man for a leader, to point out the really right 
way, perhaps they might have been united in some 
course, but no one stepped forward. Each one was de- 
termined to have his own way, and follow his otvn plan 
of procedure. The next meeting commenced -mére 
stormily even than the first; all was tumult and con- 
fusion. Just then while all was noise and uproar, a 
dove flew into the hall in which they had met, and after 
flying around their heads for some time, flew out again 
at the window at which it had entered. The effect upon 
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the meeting was magical. Many clapped their hands, 
some laughed, severe and angry faces were lighted up 
suddenly with a sunny smile, and all harsh words and 
sounds ceased. 

One exclaimed, ‘‘ See there the dove, the emblem of 
peace.”” Another, ‘It is a good omen.’ All was again 
confusion, but it was confusion of a different character 
from what had prevailed before for the last twenty-four 
hours. The spirit of peace had entered the hearts of 
the large assembly. . All idea of combat faded away at 
the sight of this herald of peace and love. Each one 
began to think not what was his own way, but of what 
was the right and the best way. There was no more 
q uarrelling. Now they could see more clearly, and all 
went on well; each one was satisfied, each one did now 
just as he had a mind to do, because each one wished 
only to do right. 

I was reading the other day of a famous Arab chief. 
He was a Sultan and a truly great man. He was not 
only a great warrior, but a good man. He thought 
fighting for his country a virtue. He was very brave 
and as gentle as he was brave. He was a Mussulman. 
Mahomet was to him what Jesus Christ is to us. After 
resisting the French for many years, who had invaded 
his country, he was deserted by his friends, and sur- 
rounded: by his enemies, and made prisoner with his 
mother and wife and children. When he found that all 
was lost, his capital burned, and himself a captive for 
life, all he said was, ‘‘As God wills.”. To show that 
he had entirely resigned his own will, he gave up to his 
conquerors his noble black horse. An <Arab’s horse 
comes next to his wife and children. He. knows his 
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master’s voice, he comes at his call, and Abdel Kader 
loved his noble horse, who had often by his fleetness 
saved his life. He was as a friend to him. But he 
gave him up to show his complete submission to what 
he considered the will of God. You must remember 
how dear an Arab’s horse is to him to see all the virtue 
of this act. Afterwards, during his imprisonment, his 
eldest son became sick and died, when they told Abdel 
Kader that his son was dead. He was silent for a few 
moments, and then again said, “‘ As God wills.” 

We have a purer religion than the pious Arab had, 
but how many of us are there who thus make the will 
of God so entirely his will? Let us ali learn Christian- 
ity of the good Mussulman, most especially we who 
are older than the little girl, who so naturally wanted 
to be a bird, that she might always do as she had a 
mind to do. The bird follows the instincts which 
God has implanted in his nature, and does as he 
wills to do. God has given to man a higher power 
than that of the bird, the power to choose to do his 
will and to submit to his laws. This is a divine in- 
stinct that he has implanted in us, that connects us 
with higher beings than ourselves, with angels and 
the spirits of the just made perfect. All that is ugly, 
all that is hateful and wretched in life, arises from 
resistance to the Divine Will. The first teachers of 
our religion, the apostles, continually spoke of -the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. The service of 
God, which means perfect goodness, is perfect freedom. 
The truly good man always does as’ he has a mind to do. 
There is but one way for the old or the young to do as 
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THE NURSERY. 





they have a mind to do, and that is to will to do right, 
to have a mind for perfection, to make what they see to 
be the will of God their will. Then the flower that 
sheds so freely its delicious perfume all around it, can- 
not impart so true a beauty and grace as theirs; neither 
will the brook that runs sparkling and prattling as it 
goes, seem more free and joyful, nor will it discourse 
such eloquent music as theirs. The trees will not whis- 
per through their leaves such a sweet and solemn hymn 
as theirs, and the birds will not with their morning song 
so animate and inspire all hearts as will the presence of 
these children of God, who are ever studying his will 
and making: it their own, singing as they go through 
this changing world, from the depths of a contented 
and happy heart, that holy song, “* Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” gL. F. 





THE NURSERY. 


Tu nursery is a wonderful world, and all that therein 
is, but baby is the greatest- wonder of all. That little 
separate thing in the world—uncommunicating with 
others, unremembered by itself, that mysterious state of 
of being before the deluge of memory sets in, lying there, 
like a hermit in its cell, as if gathering strength in pas- 
sive contemplation for the world’s encounter. Who says 
that a baby does not think or feel? . Have they never 
seen that strange smile breaking through “clouds: of 
infant flesh,” and then passing away, as if it caught for 
a moment the harmonies of heaven? Or have they never 
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heard that strange sigh—the first spontaneous language 
of one who is “‘ born to sorrow’’—as if it heard from afar 
the growing jar of this earth—incognizant to our appre- 
hensions, as it lies passively there, either of this world 
or that, yet stamped by that very smile and sigh, as the 
being who stands mysteriously between both? _ 

But the noise and uproar have been too much! The 
round lustrous eyes are wide open, which like the eyes 
of the divine child in the Sistine Madonna, seem to look 
at nothing, in gazing beyond all things, and baby is seat- 
ed on nurse’s knee. There it sits, the little stranger, 
who dwelleth so calmly amongst us, without speech or 
movement, though brothers and sisters are running and 
screaming around it, looking so serenely content, as if 
it knew how little either could weigh in the balance with 
its own deep repose. 

There is no model like a lovely baby for true queenly 
dignity—the wide open gaze, the hand’s slow movement, 
the proud drawing up if the usual etiquette be transgress- 
ed, reminding us of the beautiful lines in the Lyra In- 
nocentium : 

Why so stately maiden fair, 
Rising in thy nurse’s arms, 
With that condescending air, 
Gathering up thy queenly charms?— 
the round portly form, moving slowly to and fra, imbed- 
ded in lawn and fine linen. And then, when a few 
months older, the truly royal impatience of opposition, 
the autocratic air with which spoon and rattle are dashed 
down, the haughty stare if some monitory voice exclaim, 
“Baby! baby!” and the celestial smile, as if to forgive 
you for having been angry with her.—Fraiser’s Magazine. 
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A WALK ON THE BEACH. 


Mrs. Lewis and her family were spending the summer 
at a quiet seashore retreat to recruit her health. It had 
been a rainy day, and the children had become fairly 
tired of study, work and play, when towards sunset the 
clouds began to part and to roll themselves up in rich 
masses about the sky, and the sun to throw its glory on 
every object. The children ran shouting to Aunt Helen 
to beg her to walk with them on the beach. Aunt 
Helen had just finished a letter to a dear friend, in Cuba 
for his health; and felt much more inclined for a sad 
and solitary walk, but she brushed the tear from her 
cheek and joined the little party. Carry, with her 
little linen sack, her straw hat, with a long streaming 
blue ribbon, and her bright curls flying in every direc- 
tion, looked the picture of health and merriment, while 
Anna’s pale and thoughtful face was lighted up with ex- 
pectation. Harry and Johnny stood impatiently thump- 
ing with the great sticks with which they had armed 
themselves, while Stephen Marsh, a boy of another fam- 
ily, who had not been taught a very thorough applica- 
tion of the golden rule, was amusing himself with tear- 
ing off the paper hangings from the wall, as he chanced 
to find an edge left loose. They must leave poor Mary. 
An invalid for many years she had learned with great 
cheerfulness to see others enjoy the pleasures she could 
not share, and to be happy in their happiness. Aunt 
Helen had thought of her, and she brought down Evan- 
- geline, which she had just received from Boston, for 
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Mary to read to her mother. Anna too turned back to 
give her a last kiss after the others had already left the 
door, though she did not linger long enough. to see the 
solitary tear which, spite of Mary’s patient courage, fell 
on the new book, and which she would not have had 
Anna see for worlds. 3 

“Let us go to the beach,” exclaimed the children. 
“‘T say let’s us go.and fish,” cried Stephen. “It’s real 
fun to catch cunners, and they'll bite sharp after the 
rain.” Aunt Helen preferred the beach; she hoped to 
show even Stephen something pleasanter than the ago- 
nies of the dying fish. How they bounded over the 
rocks. Harry liked to climb to the very outmost point, 
and then pretend to jump off to the mingled terror and 
amusement of Carry, who loved her ‘merry-hearted 
brother, though he teased her a little too often. Anna 
liked to stand where the rock presented a bold face to 
the sea, and watch every breaker as it came dashing up 
and threw its spray high into the air. But Johnny and 
Carry were in their element when they reached the 
smooth white beach, where they could run as fast and 
scream as loud as they pleased. ‘There is doubtless a 
great pleasure in shouting and using one’s voice to its 
fullest extent, but there is a time and place for all things, 
and Mrs. Lewis had happily succeeded in teaching her 
children that the open air, or their own play-roomi, was 
the fit place for this exercise, and not her sitting room 
or sick chamber. 

Johnny and Carry endeavoured to sing in first and 
second treble, which Johnny said was like the sound 
which Dr. Holmes describes— 
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As if a squeaking fife should try 
To drown a cracked bassoon. 


While Harry produced a faithful imitation of various 
domestic animals, pigs, cats, dogs, and rats, and Stephen 
developed his talents in one admirable and well sus- 
tained cock-a-doodle-doo. Anna, as she held Aunt 
Helen’s hand, murmured gently to herself, 


Her heart was in the song, 
It murmured in the measure, 
It touched the music all along, 
With a soft sweet pleasure. 


But in a moment every voice was hushed, for there in 
the east suddenly beamed forth a glorious bow. One 
end rested on the little green island which lay in the 
sea, while the other lost itself among the hills. The 
arch was not whole, but a faint inclination every where 
helped their nimble imaginations to complete the beau- 
tiful curve. ‘Oh Aunty,” said Carry, “ how bright it 
is, I should like to live in it.” 

‘*‘'There is the minor bow,” said Harry. ‘Stephen 
do you know what makes the rainbow?” Stephen did 
not know, but he thought it wes very pretty, and he 
said it was a sign of fair weather, for his father said— 

Rainbow at night 

Is the sailor’s delight ; 

But a rainbow in the morning, 
Let the sailors take warning. 


Anna looked up to it with a tearful eye, and her Aunt, 
who saw how-her sensitive frame was thrilled with emo- 
tion, asked her to repeat the beautiful lines of Words- 


worth. 
My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began, 
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So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 

* Aunt Helen,” said Harry, who on the strength of 
a quarter’s study of Natural Philosophy felt himself to 
be very scientific, and had indeed a clear head and an 
inquiring mind, “ Aunt Helen, Dolly, mother’s girl I 
mean, says, the rainbow is always there, only we can’t 
see it. Is not that nonsense.” It did not seem non- 
sense to Anna, and Aunt Helen, who fell to musing on 
the beautiful faith of the poor woman, that the bow of 
hope, the sign of promise, is indeed always in the sky, 
though we cannot always see it. But Harry under- 
stood nothing of this, and he explained, to his entire 
satisfaction, if not to that of his audience, and in this 
he resembled many an older lecturer, how the rays of 
light, falling upon the drops of water in the air, were 
reflected back, and divided into the seven colors of the 
prism, just like the colors on the wall when the sun 
shines on the drops of the lamps. Anna said she had 
seen beautiful rainbows on the spray when the waves 
were high, and Willie shouted out that his dog Beppo 
could make rainbows-with his tail, at which the children 
all laughed very heartily, much to Willie’s discomfiture, 
until Aunt Helen triumphantly vindicated his truth by 
telling them that she had seen a dog, on coming out of 
the water, shake himself, and the sunlight formed a bow 
on the drops. 

The rainbow disappeared, and the children remem- 
bered that they were to gather Carrageen moss for their 
mother’s jelly, and sea-weeds for Mary to press, so with 
their sticks they began to examine the rows of tangled 
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moss and weeds, which the surf had left upon the beach, 
and they shouted in triumph if they found a larger piece 
of pine tree, a deeper crimson, or a more graceful leaf. 
Anna gathered also the beautiful white stones, the little 
yellow shells, the 4 ~ shells of the sea urchin, and the 
dead five fingers, tur Mary had a little cabinet of curi- 
osities, and she loved to add to it daily. ‘ But how 
much prettier these look out here on the beach, Aunty,” 
she said. “I think I haye some beautiful stones and 
shells. for Mary, and when I get home they look dull 
and + SET: ” Aunt Helen laughed and repeated— 


» The delicate shells lay on the shore, 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me; 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
And fetched my sea born treasures home ; 
But the poor unsightly noisome things, 


5 Had left: their beauty on the shore, 
With the sea and the sand and the wild uproar. 


“That is beautiful,” said Anna. “If I could only 
take home the sea and the sand and the wild uproar to 
Mary, how happy it would make her. It is hard.” 

* “Yes,” said Aunt Helen. ‘‘ It looks dark, but have 
you forgotten Dolly’s faith, the rainbow is always there 
if we could only see it ?” 

Anna smiled and kissed her Aunt’s hand, which was 
holding out a beautiful piece of bright green moss for 
her collection. 

“Oh come here, come here,”’ shouted Willie; “ here’s 
a live fish ; see what bright colors on his back.” There 
indéed ‘was a ‘fine rock cod which had incautiously been 
left by the tide, and now lay panting, opening its little 
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youth with an expression of suffering which touched 
the hearts of the little ones. They stooped to examine 
it. “There is the dorsal fin,” said Harry, ‘and the 
ventral, which Agassiz told about last winter, and here 
are the little pectorals. I should like to see all the 
bones which he drew there.” Aunt Helen smiled, and 
said, “I am glad you remember so much of the lectures. 
If you will. ask the cook to let you see the next‘codfish 
they cook for dinner, you can examine the bonés on a 
larger scale.” Stephen came up just as Anna’ was 
stooping down to admire the brilliant colors of the fish, 
and kicking him rudely exclaimed, ** Nothing but a tom 
cod. I've seen’ plenty of. them.” And having his 
knife in his hand, he was just about to stick‘it into the 
fish, if Harry had not grasped his hand.” “Anna shud- 
dered and turned pale. Tender hearted Willie stooped 
down and patted the fish’s head and back, while little 
Carry indignantly exclaimed, “ You’re a ‘wicked’ eruel 
boy, Stephen, and God. does not love you.” ‘Gently, 
gently,” said Aunt Helen, who saw the angry flush on 
Stephen’s cheek, *‘ perhaps Stephen thinks fish have no. 
feeling, that they are good for nothing but to’ make 
sport off.” Harry interrupted her. 

“Oh Aunty, I’m sure he couldn’t, if he had heard 
Mr. Agassiz tell how wonderfully they are made, and 
show their curious nervous system. Don’t you remem- 
ber Anna about the fish that left the water and ¢limbed 
trees, and about the fish that played with her little ones ? 
Ah Aunty he can't think they are — for et Vi and 
have no feeling.’ 

** Father says they don’t mind it much,’ said Stephen 
rather doggedly.. “I did not want to hurt your feelings, 
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Anna, but I did not know you cared.” Stephen looked 
half repentant, but Anna still shrunk fromhim. ‘Go 
and kiss little Carry,’’ whispered Aunt Helen. ‘That 
will make him remember not to hurt a fish again.” 
Anna too shook hands with him and said, ‘‘ That is like 
Cellini and the salamander; won’t you tell us the story 
again?” ‘But this poor fish is dying,” said Helen. 
“I heard the story last night,” eried Harry, ‘“‘so while 
you are telling it I will go and put him into water.” 
Then Aunt Helen said, ‘“‘ Benvenuto Cellini, a celebrated 
sculptor, narrates that when he was a little boy he once 
saw a salamander, an animal which is supposed to live 
only in the intensest heat. I suppose if Harry-was 
here he would tell us that no such animal really existed, 
but at any rate Cellini believed it, for he says his father 
called him one day and showed him a little serpent in 
the midst of the fire, and after he had looked at it 
awhile his father boxed his ear very heavily, at which 
Benvenuto was much astonished, but his father said, * I 
do not box your ear because you have done wrong, 
neither because I am angry with you, but that you may 
remember that that little animal is a salamander, and is 
a very strange and wonderful animal, which if you live 
a hundred years you may never see again.” ‘I guess 
he never forgot it,” said Willie. ‘ But I think a kiss 
is much better,’”’ said Carry. ‘So do I,” said Stephen, 
who was really a good-natured boy, and he lifted up 
little Carry and kissed her, and giving her a good high 
jump, set her down safe and laughing on the sand. 
Meantime Harry was not contented to drop the fish 
into the water at the nearest point, but clambered far 
out.over the rocks, which were covered with wet sea- 
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weed, and dropped him in, but just then he espied a 
piece of seaweed which he was sure was just what Mary 
would like. It was a little dangerous he felt, but still 
he would go. The others had come to search for him, 
as it was already time to return home, and they had 
just come in sight of him, when his foot slipped on the 
wet rock, and with one scream he fell backwards into a 
deep pool of water. The current was strong and he 
lost his self control. Carry shrieked and Anna stood 
like a statue, while little Willie ran towards the shore. 
Aunt Helen bade them with a tone of authority not to 
move an inch, and ran rapidly towards the spot, but 
Stephen was before her. The brave boy plunged at 
once into the breakers, and swimming round the rock 
had already seized Harry by the coat, and soon brought 
him into shallow water, where they could stand upright. 
Aunt Helen wrapped him in her warm woollen shawl, 
and giving Stephen such a look as spoke her thanks 
more than speech, hurried home with the poor boy, who 
was almost worn out with the fright and with cold. 
She took him by a back door to her own room, that she 
might not alarm his mother, and having taken off his 
wet garments, and lain down for a few minutes, he was 
able to see the children, who could hardly believe he 
was safe until they could kiss him and talk to him to 
their heart’s content. Stephen was not forgotten, and 
Helen sent for him to come to her room as soon as he 
had changed his wet clothes. As soon as he entered 
little Carry let go her brother’s hand, and threw herself 
on his neck. “Oh Stephen, you are the best boy in 
the world. I'll never call you wicked again. Dear, 
dear Harry ;” and she burst inte tears again. 
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After the danger was passed, although Harry con- 
fessed with shame that he did very wrong to run the 
risk of being drowned, and causing so much distress 
and anguish, yet he seemed not altogether displeased to 
be questioned over and over about his fall and his es- 
cape. But especially he liked to take Stephen’s hand 
and say, ‘Oh mother, if it hadn’t been for this good 
boy I never should have seen you again. How father 
will love him when he comes.” 

Stephen was observed to grow quieter and more gen- 
tle, and he loved ‘to walk with Aunt Helen and talk 
with her. She never told much of what they talked 
about, but she wrote in her journal. 

‘Iam more and more convinced that the true way of 
influencing children of all ages is to appeal to their 
highest nature, to lead them to love the good, the true, 
the beautiful,.and to open to them a page of the great 
book of life, wherever God has written—Love—and 
fulness of Love. D. 








CHRISTIAN CONDUCT OF A DOG. 


“« We referred incidentally a few days ago to the 
remarkable instance of sagacity and feeling in a dog, 
which is the subject of the following circumstantial state- 
ment, politely furnished at our request for publication. It 
comes of course from an authentic source,and must be 
reckoned among the most striking of the many facts, in 
illustration of the reasoning faculties of dogs. 7 

In the summer of 1846 my son at that time 12 years _ 
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old, was visiting in the country. Having occasion to 
cross the field of a neighbor, the lad was pursued by a 
large fierce dog, and as he looked back over his shoulder 
to see if the dog was gaining upon him, he stumbled and 
fell down upon a ledge of rocks and broke his leg. He 
jay helpless of course, and the dog came up in a moment 
in full ery, ready to pounce upon him. As he came up 
he seemed to understand that something had happened 
to the boy, and after looking at him long enough to learn 
the precise state of the case, he set off toward the house 
which was far beyond the reach of the child’s cries. But 
the dog went only within call, as if fearful of leaving the 
boy alone, and there barked for some time without at- 
tracting attention. Failing in his purpose he went home, 
and by his incessant howling, and running in the diree- 
tion from which he came, he succeeded at last in persua- 
ding some of the family to follow him to the spot Where 
the suffering child was still lying. 

Now the point of specal interest in this fact is this, 
the dog, unusually fierce, pursued the boy as an enemy, 
trespassing on his master’s grounds; but the moment 
when he saw his enemy down and in distress, his feroci- 
ty was turned to pity, and with far more of Christian 
principle than most men exhibit, he resolved to do him 
good. He sought to save the life which he seemed bent 
to destroy. Instances are numerous of dogs displaying 
great sagacity for the aid of those dear to them, but 
this is the only case, that has come to my knowedge, 
where a brute showed mercy on one whom he regarded 
asa foe. The best of us may learn a lesson from this 
dog who had more heart and head than any dog of whom 
I ever heard or read.”— Newark Daily Adv. 
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THE ANGEL VISIT. 


A Happy group of children were gathered round an 
old elm tree in a pleasant yard, near their home.. .Their 
mother sat at her work, by an open window, and lis- 
tened to the joyous voices of her little flock. with real 
delight. There were Jamie and Kitty and Lizzy and 
Ned, and Mary with the baby in her arms, and, two 
older ones at a little distance. They were all at play, 
some in the swing, which was a grand one, one jumping 
a rope, and the boys flying a kite. 

They were a happy, well ordered household, and. who 
can describe the joy of such a home. Each child had 
its appointed place in the family, and their mother, like 
a@ queen .bee, watched. to, see, that all the tasks were 
well done. And when work and, lessons were..over, 
then came the joyous, healthy sports of childhood, for 
which they were far more ready. than the pampered chil- 
dren, who have nothing to do the.livclong day,. but. fol- 
low their own fancies. : 

. The little girls had their alternate ended helping 
their mother tend the baby, dust the furniture, run.of 
-errands, and lay the table; for. their different meals. 
Such.a busy, happy set of,little girls, it is rare to see. 
‘The boys too were always, full of business, in bringing 
in, the winter's wood, and gardening in, the summer. 
What strawberry beds they had, and what quantities of 

early. vegetables ! and never were there happier children 
than when their mother, allowed them to carry their full 
baskets of early fruit to some less favored. neighbor... ; 
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On the afternoon of which I speak, our little people 
round the elm tree seemed suddenly to leave their play, 
and to be in. earnest consultation on some matter of 
great moment. ‘Their mother could not help monning 
with much interest to their different remarks. 

‘*I know something that you.do not know, Miss 
Annie,” said William. ‘And I-know many things that 
you do not know,” retorted Annie. 

“Yes, but this is. something very wonderful, that is 
going to happen.in the family, Annie, “and that. pepe 
would like to know about.” 

Upon this Kitty jumped out of the swing, and Jamie 
left his kite, and Lizzy,.Ned and. Mary, all. gathered 
round the two. speakers, to hear what. was going. to 
happen. 

- Now William was something of a tease, and. “tore 
colleeted: his. little audience, he thought he would have 
no better fun than to keep them in suspense a while. 

So he told them that, their father and mother had 
been whispering a.great deal for some days, and of 
course there must be something remarkable about to 
take place. - 

‘** Father and mother whisper, indeed,” said Kitty in- 
dignantly. ‘I don’t believe it, for 1 have heard them 
say, times enough, that there.are no. secrets.in.a well 
ordered family.”. ‘‘ And ours ¢s. a very. well ordered 
family,’’ said Jamie proudly. ‘* Mr. Stetson told»Aunt 
Agnes so. the other day.” ' 

‘* Well, little ones,” said William, “I will tell you all 
I have heard, and you may. make what. you can out. of 
it. [heard mother say she would have,the carpet taken 
up from the south parlor,and,the chairs moved.’’ ‘‘Oh 
dear! said Kitty, who knows but we are going into a 
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new house.” “I don’t want to move to a new house,” 
said Mary. “I think this is the best place, and the 
nicest house, and I am sure this is the very dearest baby 
in all the world.” 

“ Just as if,” said Kitty, “we must needs have a new 
baby, because we have a new house. That is too fool- 
ish.”’ And upon this the children, one and all, lavished 
upon the baby such violent embraces, that Annie was 
forced to interfere, and carry him off. 

“Now be quiet, children, and hear me out,” said 
William. ‘“ We are not going to move away from here, 
or have a new house, or anything of the sort. You 
know, father said, he could not afford to have a new 
house these six years. But I heard mother say to him 
that she would have the south parlor all nicely fitted 
up. Then father said, Why not the blue chamber? 
and mother said, Because that is so near the nursery, 
and in the sound of all the children’s noise. And father 
said, Ah yes! that’s true, the south parlor is much bet- 
ter, and the French bedstead can easily be moved down.”’ 

“Why, I do believe,” said Lizzy, interrupting Wil- 
liam, “‘ that Aunt Temple must be coming to spend the 
winter.” ‘ What a wise guess, Miss Lizzy,” said Ned. 
“Great strong Aunt Temple to want the south parlor, 
and mother’s best, low, French bedstead, and to be 
entirely away from the noise of us children. That is 
too funny.” 

“Well!” said William, “Aunt Temple has no 
thoughts of coming, so you may spare your guesses, 
and hear the rest. I heard father say, as he left the 
house, Shall we want any new furniture to make the 
room comfortable? And my mother said, ‘We will 
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give up having the new secretary, this year’ We. can 
do very well without it, and I:shouldlike’*to: have 
you get a couch, and two nice easy rocking’ chairs.’ 
And father said it was a good thought, -_ —— 
certainly get them.” 

‘There they are this “minute,” eteessints Ned, 
throwing up his cap, and running to open ‘the gate, 
for a wagon that stood there laden’ with the *furni- 
ture. PREG 
By this time the good: mother had’ finished her 
work, and she ‘hastened out to the little group under 
the elm tree, where she was greeted with eagerness; 
and on all sides the question, ‘‘Oh mother, what: is 
going to happen?’* She soon told: them the whole 
truth. Their grandfather and grandmother; «their 
father’s aged parents; were coming to live in’ the 
family: The children were all silent ‘after: hearing 
this news. Their mother was distressed to observe 
the changed expression of their usually happy faces: 
‘Since Aunt Helen died,’ said she,’*the old: people: 
have been very sad and lonely, and ‘your father and: 
I cannot feel comfortably to: have them so far from 
us, through another» long cold: winter.” I shall de=: 
pend on you, dear children; to help us make: age 
home here as peaceful as possible.” itaen 

“Oh dear!’ said. Kitty sadly, dione we shall have: 
to be as still as mice; 1 suppose.” * Not always, 
dear,” said: her mother, “‘ not in “your «own: part of 
the house, or in your play hours; when you are’ gen- 
erally out of doors. But I:am sure, Kitty, you will 
be willing to be still, when you see them :trying»to 
sleep, and will be glad to have your: frolics in an- 
other room, when they wish to be quiet.” 
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“And I shall have another fire to make, these 
cold winter mornings,” said Ned. ‘It is too bad. 
I can but just get to school at nine o'clock as it is. 
Suppose you were to rise a few minutes earlier, Ned,” 
said mother. “I am sure you would be the happier 
all day for the effort.’? ‘But mother,” said Annie, 
‘“‘grandmother is so disorderly, she never looks nice 
and neat, and she is too old to learn new habits. 
What can we do about it? She will keep coming 
into the parlor, with her old shabby dress, and her 
soiled cap and apron on, no matter what company we 
have there.’”? ‘I should not think,” said her mother, 
“that a girl who can sew, and clear-starch as nicely 
as my Annie, need find any difficulty about that. 
When you are a little older, and read ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ one of the Waverley novels, you will see 
how very nicely poor old Dominie Sampson was sup- 
plied with new clothes. His friends used to put the 
new ones where he expected to find the old, so that he 
put them on, without any fuss at all about it. Now 
grandmamma is old and almost blind, dear Annie, and 
you could not have a better business than to supply her 
in the same way. This will save her the ay of 
thinking about these things herself.” 

“‘ Now mother,” said Jamie, ‘* I do think they would be 
a great deal better off where they are. Grandfather fusses 
and fidgets so, that Iam sure we children shall annoy 
him all the time, if we try ever so hard to be good. 
Sometimes he goes to the window, and wonders who 
the people are that go by, and calls some one to look; 
then he pulls the fire all to pieces, and don’t put it up 
right, and if ever one of us puts on a stick or alters it 
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in any way, even when he appears to be asleep, he starts 
up and cries out, ‘ Stop, stop, child, that’s no way.’ ” 

** And then mother,” said Lizzy, *‘ No one can go out 
of a room or come into it without his asking what they 
went for, or what they came back for, and if you ever 
happen to say you are going to do anything at any par- 
ticular time, he keeps worrying till the hour comes, and 
then if you have changed your mind, he is as puzzled 
as he can be.” “Oh dear!” said Kitty, “it’s just so, 
Lizzy, and if any one is going a journey, he wonders 
why they go now, why they don’t put it off to some 
other time.” 

** And he is so melancholy, and keeps sighing all the 
time,” said William. ‘ Indeed mother, what’s th® use 
of their sitting down here, to be worried and vexed with 
us all the time.” 

“It is time for me to leave you children,” said their 
mother, ‘‘and I am sorry to leave you feeling so. 
What you have said of your grandparents is true, but 
these are just so many reasons for their having all the 
more tenderness and affection. Once their presence 
was welcomed everywhere, and now the same beautiful 
traits of character belong to them as ever, but the light 
of the soul, in very old people, is obscured, not put out. 
It is like a bright lantern in a misty place. But the 
mists all belong to the poor, tired, worn out body, and 
when that is laid aside the soul shines even more brightly 
in the presence of God, than in its youngest days on 
earth. And I am grieved that you can look coldly on 
their age and infirmities, and that you do not reverence 
them for what they have been and what they will be, and 
that you do not wish to make them as happy as you 
can.” 
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‘The tea-bell sounded, and the subject was dropped ; 
the discontented little group all following their cea 
into the house. 

What.a beautiful hour in a happy home is that last 
hour before bedtime, on Saturday night, when the chil- 
Gren having come.out. of their bath, their little bodies 
pure and. fresh for the Sabbath, they. are led by some 
guardian: friend. to, array. their souls also in the white 
yt of ‘purity! and truth. . 

«These children never lacked this Saturday evening 
care. » Their mother had a dear friend living in the fam- 
ily who was called Aunt Esther. She loved the chil- 
dren dearly, and helped their mother a great deal in the 
care Of them, » One of Aunt. Esther's peculiar privileges 
was to spend the last hour before bedtime, on Saturdays, 
with the little folks, to teach them hymins,-and. read to 
them aifew verses from the. Bible... ‘Bometimes too she 
teld them stories. | 

On. this evening, when she went. to the nursery, she 
found. them duller than usual,,and she concluded to 
omit-the hymns, till they were ina. better. mood, and 
only.read to them and tell them stories. The. children 
were not very attentive, till Jamie’s attention was sud- 
denly,caught, and he cried out, “‘ What was that, Aunt 
Esther?” She read the verse again. ‘Many have en- 
tertained angels unawares.”. ‘‘Is that true? do you 
believe that, Aunt Esther?’ said Kitty earnestly. ‘* Yes 
I..do, my child,” replied Aunt Esther. ‘“‘ What! beau- 
tiful, angels, with bright, shining wings?” said Lizzy. 
‘Not. exactly, said Aunt Esther, but I think what is 
here meant is. this; that if we are careful to be kind 
and, lovying:and hospitable to those whom we receive into 
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our houses, we may, now and then, entertain those who 
are like the angels, those whom God will make angels, 
when he takes them to himself.” 

“Oh Aunt Esther!” said Annie, “how I wish that 
here, in this home, we might entertain angels.” ‘I 
have no doubt you do, my dear, and yet I knew some 
children once, who were very sorry when such beings 
came to their father’s house.” 

“What naughty, wicked children,” said Kitty. 
“ How could they feel so? Tell us all about them.” 

“The story is this,” said Aunt Esther. ‘Two wan- 
derers came to the door of a pleasant house, one cold 
winter evening, hoping for a warm welcome. They had 
been taking a very long journey, and were almost tired 
out. In the morning when they started they had beau- 
tiful white wings, that seemed to bear them above the 
earth, so that they could go along distance ina few 
hours. They were very loving and faithful, and so 
kept sweet company together in their flight. They 
wished to give jey and sunshine to every heart they met. 
If they came to any old people, who were toiling along 
the dusty road, forlorn and sad, they came near, and 
gave them staffs to lean upon, or rested their tired heads 
on their bosoms. They also carried little children in 
their arms, watched over them in sickness, provided 
them with many dainties and pleasures, when they were 
well, and prayed for them always. This was the 
way in which they spent the whole of the morning 
and noon of their journey, but at last evening came 
on, and they were quite exhausted with all their ef- 
forts. Some of the children, they had delighted to 
tend, had died and left them to mourn, and others 
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had gone to new homes far distant. They felt sad 





and faint, and had no longer any strength to con- 


tinue their journey alone. Their white wings drooped, 
as Faith and Hope always droop in weary hearts. 
They thought of the staffs they had so joyfully part- 
ed with, at morning, to give to the old people, they 
met in their path, and though they did not wish 
them back again, they longed for others like them. 
It almost seemed as if there were no staffs to be 
found in their evening. People were all so busy in 
driving to and fro, and collecting little bits of yellow 
coin, that they only jostled them out of the way, in- 
stead of stopping to help them along. At last the 
poor wanderers said, ‘We will go to the house of 
one of the children we parted with at noon; there 
are many little ones there who will give us a wel- 
come.’ So, as I told you, they came to the door of 
a pleasant home, and knocked. 

The children heard them coming and. ran out. 
When they opened the door they yere shocked to 
see such forlorn shapes standing there. They wanted 
to see angels and were disappointed. Then the tired 
travellers said, ‘Let us come in and sit by your 
warm fire, for the blood in our veins is almost frozen. 
Give us some of your sunshine, little children, for 
we are lonely and sad. Speak to us with your sweet 
voices, for other sounds are too harsh for us.’ 

Then one little girl said, ‘We are sorry you will 
come here, for you look very tired, and we know 
you will wish us to keep very quiet, so that you 
may sleep. We are very busy and help our mother 
a great deal, but we are such merry, bustling little 
children, that we do not love to keep still.’ 
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Then the little girl’s brother said, ‘We are sorry 
you will come here, for you are so cold it will be 
very hard to keep you warm, and I do not love to 
keep building fires.’ And another child said, ‘We 
do not love to see you sitting in our parlor. Our 
mother wears such fresh and clean dresses, and looks 
so sweet and happy, that we love to see her there. 
But your white wings are all soiled and broken, from 
trailing on the ground, and you have been travelling 
so long and are so tired, that you won’t wish to re- 
new them.’ 

Another child said, ‘ You are become sad and ner- 
vous, and would be much happier, all alone by your- 
selves, than in our busy home, where every thing 
disturbs and -annoys you.’ And many more things of 
the same kind they said, but the only answer the 
wanderers made was, ‘Give us some of your sun- 


shine, dear children, and warm up our tired hearts 


with your love and care.’ ” 


Aunt Esther could not go on, for one little head 
after another had dropped upon the table, and Kitty’s 
sobs were audible. They had quickly comprehended 
her meaning, and Jamie had already run to the door 
to call his mother. When their mother came the 
children all gathered round her, and told her how 
sorry they were for what they had felt in the after- 
noon, that they were now glad their grandparents were 
coming, and they would do all they could to help her 
make them happy. 

Their dear mother had soon good reason to observe 
that Aunt Esther’s story had produced no transient im- 
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pression on them. For the next week the dear old 
people came to their new home. How joyfully did Ja- 
mie make their early morning fire, through the long 
winter! And whenever grandfather said he must walk 
out, how quickly did Lizzy bring his overcoat, and Wil- 
liam and Ned station themselves near him, ready to 
start, as his little walking sticks, they said. The old 
man would smile, as he had not smiled for many a long 
day, to see himself the object of such care and love. 
And the children learned in time to offer their atten- 
tions quietly and without bustle and parade, for their 
parents taught them that this is the only way to be ac- 
ceptable to the aged. Annie was glad to follow her 
mother’s hints with regard to her grandmother’s apparel, 
and found it delightful to see her arrayed in her white 
cap and apron, in a so much easier way, than by fretting 
at her, and teasing her to lay aside the soiled ones. 

Kitty, with her , clear earnest voice, answered her 
grandmother’s oft repeated question, with the same gen- 
tleness, the twentieth time it was asked, as the first. 
And she did not then look round among her little 
brothers and sisters as I have seen some children do, 
with a look that seems to say, ‘‘ You see how this fool- 
ish old lady keeps asking questions, and forgetting 
them as fast as J answer.” 

Grandmamma grew weaker all the time, and would 
often drop asleep in her chair. Then Kitty would pick 
up her knitting, that had fallen on the floor, take up 
the stitches she had dropped, and put it beside her. 
Then placing her head in an easy position, she quietly 
watched her sleep, with real tenderness in her heart and 
on her face. Grandmamma’s sight too failed fast; she 
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could no longer see the baby’s sweet face distinctly, but 
Kitty would hold him near her, and place his little 
cheek to hers, and say, *’Tis just as soft as velvet 
grandma, and he has blue eyes just like mother’s.’ 
And the dear old lady would stroke his little face and 
say, ‘ Bless his little soul,” in a tone that made Kitty 
tell her brothers and sisters that it was all a mistake 
that old people had no feeling, as he had always sup- 
posed. 

Indeed our little folks found they had made many 
mistakes about old people, that they would never have 
known, unless their dear grandfather and grandmother 
had lived with them, and they had loved and tried to 
understand them. Though they were strangely forget- 
ful as to present times and things, yet the slightest ques- 
tion about their early days would give brightness to 
their faces and animation to their voices. How many 
stories did they tell of the children that used to be in 
old times. Our little folks were much amused at the 
oft repeated story of how, then, they never came into a 
room where their parents were, without a bow or a cour- 
tesy, and how they never should have thought of speak- 
ing in the presence of older people, except to answer a 
question. ‘‘ But times are much changed now,” said 
grandfather, as he noticed the affectionate familiarity of 
Jamie and Kitty, and “perhaps it’s all just as well, 
when the children are as good as these are.” 

An angel’s visit is almost always short. So the chil- 
dren thought when about a year from this time their 
grandfather died, after a few day’s illness. They would 
not have believed a year before that they could feel 
such sorrow at parting from him, but they could not 
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look at his empty rocking chair for many months with- 
out sadly missing the beloved form that had occupied it. 
On the evening of his death they stood by his bedside, 
and looked for the last time on his still face, beautiful 
in death. On his pale lips rested a peaceful smile, the 
smile of an opening heaven, and around his high and 
noble forehead his white hair floated like a luminous 
cloud. The children could not bear to leave the spot 
where he lay, and when all the rest had gone Kitty re- 
mained behind. She took from the beloved head a lock 
of silvery hair, and as it curled round her finger, she 
made a resolve in her inmost heart which she never for- 
got. ‘Dear blessed old man!” (was her thought,) 
“this shall remind me, whenever I look at it, to be 
loving and devoted and respectful to all old people for 
your dear sake.” When she returned to the parlor she 
found the rest of the children singing their good night 
song, and she joined them with her sweet voice, in this 
verse of her favorite hymn. 


“ Speak gently to the aged, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 
The sands of life are almost run, 
Let such in peace depart.” 





What is too great a load for those who have strength ? 
What is distance to the indefatigable? What is a for- 
eign country to those who have science? Who isa 
stranger to those who have the habit of speaking kindly ? 
—Veishnoo Sarma. 
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KILLING FROGS AND BLOWING SOAP 
BUBBLES. 


I was walking into Boston one morning in the early 
spring, listening to the beautiful sounds that fill the air 
at this season, when my attention was attracted to 
something in the road over which I was passing; as I 
came near enough to see what it was my heart grew 
sick at the sight, for I perceived that the road for some 
distance was strewed with dead frogs which had been 
mangled in a cruel manner. I had just been made 
happy by the cheerful sounds of these creatures, who 
seemed to be rejoicing in their existence, and now I saw 
that they had been taken by some rude hand, and de- 
prived of the life which God had given them. Who 
could have been so wantonly cruel, who could have 
dared to take away the life of the beings which were 
created by the same hand that had made them? 

I fear if the truth was known that this savage act 
was done by some idle boys, who were so unhappy as to 
think it pastime so to use their time and faculties, think- 
ing they should find amusement in it. The road lay in 
the way to the school house, where the young go to 
gain knowledge, that they may not grow up to be igno- 
rant men, and not know how to read or sign their 
names; but a boy had better never be able to read or 
write than not to know the wickedness of cruelty, and 
that he must be a poor pitiable wretch if he can find 
pleasure in so spending the time which God gives him 
to grow wise and good in. After such a deed has been 
done, no boy is so bad as not to feel uncomfortable at 
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least, and question whether his heart is any gayer for 
having stopped the cheerful notes of any living thing. 
It is a great blessing toa boy when he knows how to 
amuse himself in an innocent manner, and a great evil 
for him to suppose there can be any real pleasure in 
cruelty: The world is full of beautiful things, and 
there are a thousand pleasures ready to wait upon any 
child who has an innocent heart. The little boy and 
girl in the picture are as happy as children can be in 
making a beautiful world out of.soap bubbles. In this 
round glassy globe they see a fairy mansion, and ima- 
gine that it contains a world of beauty inside as well as 
outside. The beautiful pictures which are reflected 
upon its transparent walls are the paintings of some 
genii, and their little heads conjecture a thousand stories 
belonging to the floating mansion which they have 
blown out from the end of their pipe. P 

When we think of these two children who are so en- 
gaged that they are not ashamed that the angels should 
look upon them, and then compare them with the poor 
deluded boys who killed frogs for their amusement, 
who must have been afraid of the eye of any good 
person upon them, we feel the difference between good 
and evil, and see how ugly is wrong in any shape, and 
how beautiful may be the amusements of children who 
can find for their leisure time occupations that hurt no 
one. 

We hope those boys who killed the frogs were visited 
on their pillow by that inward monitor which makes us 
unhappy when we do wrong, and we believe the little 
blowers of soap bubbles dreamed of a beautiful world 
beyond the sky, and hope that when they grow up they 
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will try to make the whole world as happy as they 
imagined theirs to be. 8. Cc. 0. 








Those of our young friends who have read the anec- 
dote about the sparrows, may be looking for a continu- 
ation of the story according to the promise held out, by 
the words, ‘‘ to be concluded in the next number.” 

We must however tell them that their expectations 
will not be gratified; we are very sorry for this; but as 
the words were not those of the writer of the story, they 
must try to bear their disappointment with the same 
grace that they were called upon to exercise, when in 
their infant days they heard, in their mother’s lap, the 
tantalizing story of “old mother Morey.”” No one has 
I believed ever yet learned what became of the brother 
of said “‘ mother Morey.” It is still a subject of interest 
with children, who no doubt would be willing to go 
through a good deal could they find out the history of 
this mysterious person, when hearing the story they for- 
get about the mother in the promise made to them of 
the brother. We hope that this will not be the case 
with the sparrows who are real living beings, and 
whose story might be continued through a great many 
numbers of the Child’s Friend. We wish we were 
more familiar with their habits, for then we could doubt- 
less relate things of them equal to what any child may 
have imagined in regard to mother Goose’s famous fam- 
ily, who perhaps were after all guilty of some misde- 
meanor which had better never be told, while the ac- 
tions of the sparrows are all innocent. 8. Cc. &% 
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THE SEER. 


A DRAMA, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 
Exisna, the Seer. 
Genazi, Servant to the Seer. 
Osep. 
Nanama, Obed’s Wife. 
Exisaman, her handmaid. 
JorL, son of Obed and Nahama. 
Haxvus, Obed’s Steward. 
Satum, chief of Obed’s servants. 
Mecex, Obed’s Shepherd. 
Reapers, Men and Women. 
Musicians. 


PART I. 


The scene represents a half-reaped field of grain. On the 
right is a house; on the left flows the brook Kishon; in 
the back ground rise the heights of Mt. Carmel. 


SCENE I. 
HAKUB, SALUM, MELEK, AND THE REAPERS. 


Melek, covered with a sheep-skin, is lying on the grass a little 
in front of the rest; he seems drowsy. The reapers reclining 
among the sheaves are asleep. 


Hakub. The sun has hardly reached noon, and they 
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are sleeping as if it was midnight. Up with you, idlers! 
Wake them, Salum. . 

Salum. I shall do no such thing! Nahama ordered 
us to let them rest. 

Hakub. Did she not also order the lazy reapers to 
half-do their work, and leave more stalks of grain seat- 
tered on the field, than they bound up in their sheaves ? 

Salum. Even so. She wishes the portion of the 
poor to be large; no one more diligently observes the 
holy law of Moses, which says, ‘When thou cuttest 
down thy harvest in thy field, and hast forgot a sheaf in 
the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch it, it shall be 
for the stranger, for the fatherless and the widow; that 
the Lord may bless thee in all the work of thine hands.’ 

Hakub. So it is that vagabonds are encouraged. 
There are no such doings in the country of Moab. 
Armed with a sling and arrow, every man there defends 
his own. Why did we ever permit the Israelites to 


penetrate thither? 
Salum. Hakub, you remember too well that you are 
a Moabite, and perhaps not well enough that as a stran- 
ger you have been welcomed and encouraged in Israel. 
Hakub. Yes, when treachery had shorn our fields, 
demolished our towns and stained with blood our foun- 


tains. ‘ 

Salum. Treachery? -Oh no; did not your king 
Meshah promise to pay the king of Israel the tribute 
of a hundred thousand lambs and a hundred thousand 
fleecy sheep? And instead of fulfilling his promise, did 
he not seek to lure our army into an ambuscade ? 

Hakub aside. Into which it would have fallen,’ but 
for the accursed prophet. 
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Salum. But let us have done; why should you al- 
ways be vexed at the charity of. her to whom you owe 
your life? Itis true, Nahama did for you only what she 
does for all. When was she ever seen to thrust from 
her door the poor or wounded? Is not the weary 
traveller always sure of finding a shelter here ? 

Hakub. To be sure, as those hermits from the 
mountain can testify, who live by begging, under the 
pretence of praying to the Eternal One. When they 
stop in passing, they depart again loaded with Nahama’s 
gifts ; their wide cloaks are not sufficient for the wheat 
and fice with which she fillsthem. And what are these 
pretended prophets, but beggars and vile fomenters of 
discord ? 

Melek, {having just awoke, suddedly rises.] Hush! 
do not speak so concerning the holy men of Carmel, lest 
the thunder should burst over our heads. 

Hakub. Bah! I laugh at their anger. 

Melek. You would not dare to, if you had seen what 
Ihave. 

Hakub. What have you seen? 

Melek. Ah! It still makes me tremble. 

Hakub. Tell us. 

Melek. It was at the season when the sun dries the 
pastures, and the flocks no longer finding feed in the 
plain, seek it on the mountains. I had pastured mine 
along the banks of the Jordan, and was beginning to 
ascend the narrow gorges of Mt. Horeb. The heated 
air stifled me ; I felt weary, and seated myself on a pro- 
jecting rock. Beneath were two men walking along the 
path. Whence they came, I knew not. Their counte- 
nances shone like the sun, and by the brightness which 
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went before them, I knew that they were seers. They 
spoke and their voices sounded like a clarion. The 
elder one said to the other, * Ask what thou wilt, that I 
may do it for thee before I am taken up ;’ and the other 
answered, ‘ Give me a double portion of thy spirit.’— I 
heard moreover, ‘Thou hast asked a hard thing,’ and 
then I heard no more, as the two bright men passed 
on.’ 

Hakub, (in a derisive tone.) Was that all your 
miracle ? 

Salum. Be patient! Go on, Melek. 

Melek. ‘They kept on their way; but behold, at the 
turn of the mountain a chariot of fire, drawn by flaming 
horses, passed before me, borne by a whirlwind up to 
heaven. Dazzled, confounded, I fell upon my face to 
the ground, and I heard a voice which cried, * My father, 
my father !’ 

Salum. And did you see nothing more? 

Melek. AsI came out of my trance, I perceived one 
of the seers prostrate upon the ground ; he was covered 
with a white mantle which the departed one had drop- 
ped. Slowly he arose, resumed his path over the plain, 
and proceeded towards the Jordan. Ashe drew nigh 
the river he took the mantle from off his shoulders, and 
smote with it the waters which opened before him. At 
Jericho, on the other bank, a ccmpany of men were ‘in 
waiting. On perceiving him they uttered cries, the 
sound of which ascended even unto me. 

Hakub. ‘We too, in Moab, had prophets, but they 
dressed in purple and gold ; being priests of Baal-Zebub, 
they gave forth their oracles in the groves situated on 
the high places. ‘These were happy times, when we had 
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our fat sacrifices, and feasts and joyous dances. But at 
the present day, they who preach Jehovah walk bare- 
foot, eat the bread of charity and drink the waters of 
the brook. 

Sa/um. What you say is true, but the splendor 
which is not in their garments, shines in their faces. 
Their eyes look beyond time, and that plenty which 
they despise for themselves, they scatter wherever they 


go 


Hakub. Plenty! you had better say famine and 
death. 

Salum. Thou blasphemest. Know you not that 
during the long drought which occasioned the famine in 
Samaria, here in this neighborhood, upon Carmel, Elijah 
the Tishbite confounded the prophets of Baal! He 
called up the clouds from the depths of the sea, and 


caused them to descend in rain upon our plains, 

Melek. And who has. not heard how the servant of 
Elijah, that other great seer, took pity on the affliction 
of a widow in Bethel. Her husband was dead, and his 
creditors were about to seize upon the children and make 
them their slaves ; this woman had nothing more in the 
world ; nothing remained in her home save a cruise of 
oil. 
Hakub, ironically. Little enough indeed ! 

Salum. But much with faith, for this woman served 
God and feared the Eternal One. 

Melek. She cried to the seer, ‘Come to my help ;’ 
and the seer said unto her, ‘ Borrow all the vessels of 
thy neighbors and all that thou canst find in the city, 
and bring them unto me.’ Shedidso. He then said 
unto. her, ‘ Take thy cruise of oil and pour it out.’ She 
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obeyed and continued pouring ; the oil flowed out until 
all the vessels were filled, and still the cruise was not 
emptied. She sold it, paid her debts, and had enough 
besides for her support until her sons had grown up. 

[During this narrative, the reapers awake and resume 
their labor; Hakub disdainfully withdraws, to give his 
orders to the laborers. } 


SCENE IL 


Nanama, Exvtsaman her handmaid. They come out 
of the house. Salum and Melek bow respectfully 
and retire. 

Nahama. The day advances, but Obed does not re- 
turn. What can detain him so long at Bethel? In vain 
I look over the plain ; I see no one standing there, none 
but the reapers bending beneath the weight of ears 
which they are cutting down with their sickles. What : 
harsh toil it is in this oppressive heat! Poor people! 
Let them at least partake of the barley loaves and wine 
which I have prepared for them. 

Elisamah. Thanks to Salum, they have had an op- 
portunity to recruit themselves and to repose, notwith- 
standing the murmurs of Hakub, that wicked Moabite, 
whom the master has made his steward. 

Nahama. Thou art unjust towards this stranger, 
Elisamah. Obed my lord and master praises him; he 
says that the value of our estate has doubled since he 
has had the charge of it 

Elisamah. I believe so: he mercilessly drives away 
all the needy, and can hardly restrain himself in your 
presence from grumbling at those whom your charity 
protects. All, even to the old hermit of the mountain, 
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he regards with a jealous eye. By the furious looks 

which he darts at him, one would suppose that the holy 

man was robbing him, of the morsel of bread which he 
eats here. 

Nahama. You remind me that the pious traveller is 
to pass this way to-day. He always returns to Carmel 
on the eve of the Sabbath;.henceforward I intend to 
serve him with my own hands; this mark of respect 
will be more speaking than my orders. But who is 
coming down yonder? Can it be Obed? 

Elisamah. No. It is two travellers. They traverse 
the bed of the torrent which the heat of the sun has left 
nearly dry. They are coming in this direction. From 
the height of the one who walks first, from his raiment 
of goat’s skin, and from the long white mantie which 
covers his shoulders, I recognize the mountain saint ; 
his servant follows him. 

SCENE II. 

Tue Seer, clad in a goat's skin ; a leathern girdle surrounds his 
loins ; his white mantle is thrown back, he in his hand a 
hewn hon. 9 Geuazihis servant in the same attire, save the 

and staff. 


Nahama (advancing to meet the Seer.) My lord, 
oblige thy handmaid by condescending to rest for a mo- 
ment beneath her roof. She has prepared for thee a 
chamber as simple as thy cell. Thou wilt find in it on- 
ly a bed, a table and a lamp. Condescend to rest in it, 
and the mansion will be blest. 

The Seer. 1 accept your offer; never was hospitality 
more welcome; for I am weary, my head burns and my 
feet are bleeding. 

‘Nahama. Permit me, my lord, to’ take the place of 
thy servant ; let me bathe and dress thy lacerated feet. 
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The Seer. Do what thy charity dictates, and may 
the Eternal One reward thee for it. 

[ Nahama takes off his sandals, receives the vessel 
from the hands of Gehazi, pours the water over the 
Seer’s feet and wraps them in the bandages which Eli- 
samah hands to her.} The reason of my being alone, 
my lord, in bidding you welcome is that my husband 
Obed, the possessor of these fields, has been absent 
since day-break. He was to return at the sixth hour, 
but has not yet appeared. Grant that no accident may 
have obstructed his way. 

The Seer. Be comforted. Obed has met with no 
danger ; he will soon be here. 

Nahama. May the Eternal hear thee! But will 
you not come in, my lord, or do you prefer to be ad- 
ministered to here ? 

The Seer. I am not hungry. Give food to my ser- 
vant ; for myself, I will go and lie down upon the bed 
which you have prepared for me. 





SCENE IV. 

Hakub, alone. Not contented with kneeling before 
that man, she receives him under her roof. Oh how I 
long for the master to arrive!—I hate that beggar — 
he is of the accursed race which pretends to be con- 
stantly in the presence of Jehovah. Enemies of our 
gods, his ‘fellows have overthrown the altars of Baal- 
Zebub and dispersed his priests. One of them predict- 
ed the ruin of Moab, and Moab has fallen; he sang to 
stringed music, ‘The Almighty shall deliver Moab into 
our hands.’ And the people of Israel rose in a body 


and smote the Moabites with the edge of the sword. I, 
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who was a freeman in Moab, am now the servant, the 
slave of an Israelite. Ah! woe to them, woe to them ! 


SCENE V., 
HAKUB. SALUM. MELEK. 

Salum. I have looked for thee in the field, Hakub, 
in vain. 

Hakub. I also have been seeking thee. Since the 
master has not yet returned, let him at least find when 
he comes, that the work has gone forward, and that he 
cannot accuse me of negligence. Salum, bring up the 
ox-wagons to carry away the sheaves, while I hurry the 
reapers. The harvest must be brought in before sunset. 
(To Melek.) You must now be rested, I think; collect 
the flocks and lead them to the pastures. 

Melek. The heat is still too powerful for the milch- 
sheep ; Nahama does not like to have the mothers and 
the lambs go out before the fifth hour of the afternoon. 

Hakub aside. Nahama forever! [aloud,| Do as I 
bid you. 

SCENE VI. 
THE SAME. NAHAMA. 


Nahama coming out of the house and motioning to 
silence. Hush! let all labor be suspended. Hakub, 
dismiss the reapers; Melek, the flocks must not leave 
the fold. I depend on you, Salum, to prevent every dis- 
turbing noise. See to it, that no one interrupts the re- 
pose of the saintly old man who sleeps above. 

Salum, bowing. Your orders shall be obeyed. 

Hakub. But 

~ Nahama with sternness. Remember, Hakub, that in 
the master’s absence, I alone have the command here. 
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Nahama returns. Hakub withdraws; he speaks to 
the reapers, and they one by one leave their work. 


SCENE VII. 
Sa.um silting ; Merex holding his crook. 


Melek. Just right? That was speaking like the 
mistress. This wicked Hakub with all his audacity, 
dared not answer. Why does not Nahama always 
silence him ? 

Salum. Because he is under obligations to her, and 
with her, the law of charity stands before all others, 

Melek. Oh, she is a noble woman ; her price is more 
than gold or pearls. 

Salum. She does good and never evil, every day of 
her life. 

Melek. Her right hand she opens to the afflicted, and 
with her left she turns the spindle. She rises while it 
is yet night, she distributes food to all the servants, and 
to the maidens allots their tasks. 

Salum. The heart of her husband can trust in her. 
Happy would she have been among all the women of her 
tribe, had the Lord but granted her children in her 


likeness. 
SCENE VIIL 


Tae Same. Open, who arrives by the same path as the Her- 
mit, 


Obed. What is the matter? Wherefore this unusu- 
al silence? All here is as still as in the hour of sleep. 
The fields are deserted, the sheep are in the fold. As I 
passed along I saw the unmuzzled oxen filling them- 
selves on the threshing-floor with the grain which they 
should have been treading out. But what can have 
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happened? Is it the holy Sabbath, or have all my ser- 
vants become idle and disobedient? What-is my stew- 
ard doing? Hekub, Hakub! 


SCENE IX. 
THE SAME. HAKUB, 

Hakub, bowing to the ground. What would my lord 
have of me? 

Obed. Howis it that you have suspended my work? 
Know you not that the grain turns to thistles upon the 
sluggard’s field, until nettles cover it? 

Ha, My lord, wisdom speaks through thy mouth ; 
but if thy servant has not fulfilled thy orders, blame 
him not. 

Obed. Whom shall I blame? 

Ha. It becomes me not to accuse — but Nahama— 

Obed, turning uneasily towards Salum. What does 
he say? Is Nahama ill? 

Salum. No, my lord. 


SCENE X. 
THE SAME. NAHAMA. 


Nahama. Be not wroth against thy servants, Obed ; 
thy handmaid alone is in fault. Only listen to her, and 
thou wilt acquit her. The. hermit of Mount Carmel 
arrived here, his brow dripping with sweat, his feet torn 
by brambles on the road. I urged him to come in; he 
consented to stop a few minutes beneath our roof before 
resuming his laborious walk. I ordered that silence 
should surround his repose. He is sleeping in the 
chamber which I had prepared for him. 

Obed. That is the way with women! You care 
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more for this unknown person than for our property, 
and you do not hesitate in my absence to open the house 
to a stranger. 

Nahama, (in a s!ightly reproachful manner.) My lord, 
you had given me leave. I told you of my desire, and 
you consented to it. To-day is not the first time of this 
old man’s stopping at our door. What is the use of 
our riches, if the poor have no share in them? § It is 
good for the wealthy and the indigent to meet together, 
Obed, so that the one may be lightened and blessed, 
and the other may depart glad and satisfied. Besides, 
I have told you before that he is no common pauper, 
but a man of God. 

Obed. How do you discover him to be a saint? 

Nahema. Oh, by many signs which cannot deceive. 
His eyes emit a strange light. The bread which he has 
broken is as*sweet to the mouth, as his word is to the 
heart; at his voice the trouble of the heart is lulled, 
and where he has been, peace descends from heayen, 
But I think I hear him, let us retire. 


SCENE XI. 


The Seer partly opens the door. He advances slow- 
ly, sits down on a heap of sheaves and remains silent a 
moment, his head buried in his hands.—It is enough, O 
Eternal One! take now my life, for I am no better than 
my fathers. The burden is beyond my strength; I am 
weary. — Moses only was able to conduct thy people 
through the desert, and to transmit to them thy word ; 
he alone was able to contemplate Jehovah face to face, 
and not be consumed. But I, to whom it has been 
given to see only a ray of the living fire, am reduced by 
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it to nothing. Lord, Lord, it is enough. Permit the 
obscure son of Shephat to return to the plough and 
guide the oxen through the furrow, as of yore. I can- 
not, like Elijah thy servant and my master, command 
the lightning. [A pause. | How terrible, Eter- 
nal One, are thy judgments! I have traversed the land 








of Moab, and at every step my feet have stumbled 


among ruins. I looked for a tree to shelter me from 
the burning sun, but not one did I find standing, I de- 
sired to drink, but the fountains are polluted with blood. 
Lord, Lord, mysterious are thy decrees! who may pre- 
sume to fathom the depths of thy wisdom? or send him 
strength to sustain them. Allow him to repose from 
the rigor of thy justice, in the works of thy mercy.—He 
turns towards the house and calls. Gehazi, Gehazi. 


SCENE XII. ~ 


GEHAZI. 


The Seer. Come hither. 

Gehazi. I hear thee, master. 

The Seer. Go find Nahama, and say unto her, ‘ Be- 
hold thou hast taken all this care of us; what can we 
do for thee? ‘Wouldst thou ask any thing of the king, 
or of the chief captain of the army, speak ’— go to her 
and come back. [Gehazi goes. | 


SCENE XIIL. 


The. Seer alone. Thou hast listened unto me, O 
Lord! It has "pleased thee to restore calmness to my 
soul and strength to my body. Guide thy servant in 
the path wherein he should go. 
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SCENE XIV. 
THE SEER. GEHAZI. 


Gehazi. Master, Nahama returns thee thanks; she 
desires nothing from the king, nor from those in power. 
‘I am beloved,’ she said, ‘and I dwell among my 
people.’ 

The Seer. If worldly riches have no temptations for 
her, with the gifts of heaven it will be otherwise ; what 
can I do for her, Gehazi ? 

Gehazi. I know not: she is rich, her husband hon- 
ors her; she has numerous servants, the poor bless her 
— but no one calls her ‘ My mother.’ 

The Seer, with animation. Run and look for her, 
Gehazi; bring her to me. [Gehazi is going, but meets 
Nahama. | 


SCENE XV. 
Nanama, Osep, Tue Seer in front. In the background, 


Exrisaman, Merex, Haxus. - 


Nahama. Thy handmaid thanks thee; her every 
wish is satisfied. 

The Seer. Not yet. i 

Nahama. Deign to bless her, as well as her house, 
and her humble hospitality will be more than rewarded. 
[She kneels, | 

The Secr, laying his hand on her head. In the name 
of the Eternal One, of the living God, I bless thee. 
Next year, at this season and on this day, thou shalt 
embrace a son. 


Nahama, rising suddenly. My lord, dost thou speak 
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truly >—Man of God, deceive me not. Lie not unto thy 
servant. 

The Seér slowly. In one year from this time, at this 
hour and on this day thou shalt hold in thine arms thy 
first-born. 

Nahama..Ah! I believe thee, my lord. Thou wouldst 
not deceive me. [She kisses the hem of the saint’s 
mantle. } 

The Seer, who is preparing to depart, orders Gehazi 
to go before him; he proceeds towards the mountain ; 
Melek, Salum, Hakub and Elisamah come forward. 

Melek to Salum. “What did he say to her? 

Salum. He predicted a son to her. 

Melek. Praise to the Almighty! Let me at least see 
the holy man as he passes. [He advances, looks, and 
cries out |}—Ah ! the Seer of Mount Horeb! the widow’s 
seer! the prophet Elisha ! 

Obed. Elisha! the guide of Israel’s armies ! 

Hakub aside. The destroyer of Moab! Curses on 
him ! 

Obed and Nahama. May the hand of the Lord be 
be over thee and guide thee, O holy man. . 

Elisha turns back; all excepting Hakub prostrate 
themselves. He blesses them, and takes the path to 
Mount Carmel alcne. Hakub follows him at a distance, 

skulking behind the bushes. They are seen from afar 
mounting the heights, while in the front ground ll 
crowd around Obed and Nahama. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


{To be continued.] 
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